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in 1833, was from Kogers, who invited him to his
mountain home in the valley of the Pemigewasset.
Their first personal acquaintance was two years
afterward, when Whittier, accompanied by George
Thompson (whom he had been hiding from the
mob in the seclusion of his East Haverhill home),
drove to Plymouth, N. H., and had a most cordial
and hospitable reception. Thompson considered
Kogers the most brilliant man he had met in
America. The friendship thus begun was for a
few years (from 1840 to 1846) clouded by the
contest to which reference has elsewhere been
made, growing out of the fact that Whittier could
not follow the policy of Garrison and Kogers, in
actively supporting several reforms not neces-
sarily connected with the anti-slavery movement,
and they could not follow him into the field of
politics. But in the early summer of 1846, Mr.
Whittier learned that Kogers was ill, had met with
losses of property and friends, and he wrote him
a letter full of hearty sympathy. To this letter
he received a prompt reply, dated Concord, June 8,
1846, and a short extract from it may be found
in Whittier's tribute to his memory referred to
above.

It will be seen that up to 1847 Mr. Whittier's
labors upon nearly all the newspapers he had edited
liad been interfered with and suspended on ac-
count of the delicacy of his health. From none
of them had he received a salary exceeding five
hundred dollars a year; and yet he had managed,
with the help of small sums paid for his services
as secretary of anti-slavery societies, to support